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THE EpstTor’s NoTE:—On the twenty-third of April the Editor journeyed to 
White Plains, N. Y., and spoke to the members of the Westchester Interscholastic 
Press Association. This organization is a little over a year old and includes the schools 
of Westchester County which borders cn New York at the north. The Editor spoke to 
this group a year ago and he was delighted to meet so many of his old friends again. 
The Association promises to do much for the school publications which comprise its 
membership. 


With the long summer before him, the editor of the school paper for next year 
should read a little in preparation for his job. There are several chapters in “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok” which will give inspiration on the hottest of days. 
There are other works of a biographical nature relating to the field of journalism 
which carry suggestions to the thoughtful editor. It is well to read something of the 
human side of the job as well as the mechanical or technical which can be secured 
from a good text, for in the end it is the personal element that makes a paper and 
not entirely its makeup. 
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Mimeographed Papers 


S MALL high schools sometimes look with envious eyes upon the flourishing publica- 
tions of the larger schools and sigh for facilities to publish a newspaper or 
magazine. When circumstances are such that this is impossible, the students are 


sorrowful, indeed. 


The mimeograph may come to the rescue in noble fashion. There are a number 
of mimeographed papers being published in high schools throughout the country and 


they are proving to be effective publications. 


Among such papers are “The Oak Leaf” of Oakmont High School, Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania and “The Broadcaster” of Alton High School, Alton, New Hampshire. 


Here is an account of “The Broadcaster’s” 


beginnings and progress written by 


Miss Elisabeth Carter, English teacher in Alton High School who became faculty 


adviser of the new paper. 





J OUBTLESS it would have looked 
like a hopeless task to most people 
with but forty-eight pupils in our 
entire school, without any means 
of printing the paper, and with no 

definite ideas as to means of financing the 
undertaking, but all these minor difficulties 
were swept aside by cooperation,—coopera- 
tion between various members of the faculty 
and cooperation of the student body. 

The students proved to be a valiant bunch. 
They started in with the right spirit and have 
never lost their enthusiasm. The work of edit- 
ing was turned over to the English classes. It 
took the entire Junior-Senior group to make 
up the editorial staff proper. Then, we began 
to draw upon other classes for assistants and 
sub departments. Together with their weekly 
news items which they furnish for three 
papers the editorial work furnished practically 
all the written composition work attempted by 
the Juniors and Seniors throughout the year. 
By enlisting so many from our ranks our en- 
tire school became more vitally interested in 
the work, it seems, and they soon forgot that 
they were but forty-eight. 

Our first issue was on exhibition at our 
school fair in October, 1924, and was type- 
written by various students and tied with 
yullant ribbon bows. The public seemed to 
receive it so enthusiastically that whether we 
wanted the job or not we knew that it must be 
put on sale. Now, we were facing the job of 
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printing. A mimeograph was put in the school 
with the understanding that the Broadcast- 
er should somehow liquidate the debt incurred. 

Then, our principal turned his attention to 
finances. The Economics class was looking for 
a good, live project. They found one in financ- 
ing the publishing of the Broadcaster. He org- 
anized a genuine corporation called “The Blue 
and White Publishing Co.” that elected of- 
ficers and issued stocks and bonds to the stu- 
dent and faculty population to furnish funds 
for a starter. This corporation handled the 
publishing of the paper and other job printing 
throughout the year and _ liquidated about 
thirty dollars of the sixty dollar debt on the 
mimeograph machine. I tell you this because 
I think here is a fine opportunity for any live 
class in Business Law, Community Civics, or 
Economics to learn business practice under a 
live teacher. 

This year we have no such class to handle 
finances, so the entire work of both editing and 
publishing is done by the English groups. It 
seems it might be helpful to speak of both years 
for this offers two alternatives for teachers 
starting such a project. 

In the original selection of staff the adviser 
gave the students an opportunity for an in- 
formal discussion of general possibilities and 
asked for nominations to fill staff positions. 
The suggestions were almost identical with 
her ideas. Since the original selection many 
changes have been made and departments en- 
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larged, always by the advisor and always after 
very careful observation of the work done by 
rarious individuals in various positions. 
People have been advanced for meritorious 
work and changes made to put people into 
their most natural spheres. The next change 
we make I think we shall have the entire fac- 
ulty make suggestions for the various posi- 
tions and let the present staff choose from 
that. 


Coming down to definte organization, we 
are organized this year in four main depart- 
ments,—publishing department, editorial de- 
partment, business department, and general 
department. 

The publisher is the spark that furnishes 
the ignition to keep the whole engine going. 
She organizes and suggests work for the staff 
and finally corrects and publishes all material. 

The editor-in-chief is ehief critic and cor- 
rects material before it goes into the hands 
of the publisher. She is also responsible for 
any helpful suggestions for general better- 
ment of the paper. Her two associates have 
definite department material to correct before 
it is handed on to her. In this way all material 
has been through the hands of three people 
before it has been handed on to the advisor,— 
an associate editor, an editor, and a publisher. 
One associate also makes.the “Dummy”, and 
I would say right here that the “Dummy” has 
saved us more real labor than any real man 
ever could. 

In our business department we have a gen- 
eral manager who handles the entire sales of 
the paper, and two assistants for in school and 
out of school circulation; a mail circulation 
manager for alumni purchasers, a treasurer 
who keeps carefully balanced books and an 
advertising department that handles the sol- 
iciting of all ads. 

Our general department is really made up 
of all editors’ assistants. In this section we 
have the news editor with his reporters from 
the various classes; two joke editors with class 
assistants; three art editors to handle head- 
ings, ads, and cover designing; some cartoon 
editors and an exchange editor that solicits 
exchanges and comments on them. 

This time we have tried a new scheme for 
editorial work. We have competitive editorial 
work and have a column in place of a single 
editorial. The work has been surprisingly good 
along this line. 

We have to depend upon our best “single 
finger” typists for stencil cutting upon the 


mimeograph because we are not fortunate 
enough to have a commercial department in 
school. Hence, the many mistakes in spelling 
and spacing. 

There is little left to be said about the work 
of the adviser. I do nothing but advise when- 
ever advice is necessary, but that is seldom 
now the thing is started. I do see to it that 
my classes furnish all the general material 
that is needed such as poetry, stories, playlets 
ete. and of course spend much time making 
general plans and striking the key note that 
can be sounded throughout the issue before 
I burst the bomb of Work upon them for each 
issue. The paper is issued five or six times a 
year. 

“The Oak Leaf” had a somewhat different 
origin but its progress has also been rapid. 
Mr. W. H. Keister, Principal of Oakmont High 
School tells about “The Oak Leaf” in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


THE OAK LEAF 
of 


OAKMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Oakmont is a suburban residential town, 
thirty minutes by train from Pittsburgh. The 
population is about 5000 and we have 375 in 
the High School. 

Verona, our neighboring town, has a local 
weekly paper which is read by a good many 
Oakmonters and at the beginning of school in 
September 1923 we made an arrangement with 
the editor to give us a page or whatever part 
we might be able to fill each week with high 
school news. Our section was headed “The Oak 
Leaf”. We had to send our copy to the printer 
a week in advance and the news was stale by 
the time it appeared in print. After a few 
months, the editor of the town paper told us 
that he could no longer give us the space but 
that we must pay six dollars a week to have it 
continued. We paid for it for a few weeks but 
as we had no funds available for this purpose 
we could not continue it. 

The Editor, a senior girl, and the Assistant 
Editor, a junior boy, were both live wires and 
began to discuss ways and means to carry on 
the work. We had a mimeograph in the school 
office and also a multigraph. They decided to 
try putting out a copy on the multigraph. Set- 
ting the type was a slow process and after the 
first issue, it was decided that multigraphing 
the paper was impracticable. Then they decided 
to try mimeograph. At first only one side of 
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the paper was used, but later it was found that 
by using slightly heavier paper it could be 
mimeographed on both sides. 

Cover designs were solicited from the Art 
students and when none were turned in, the 
Editor either had to draw one himself or use 
a sort of standard design which had been used 
before. 

During the first two years, the work was 
practically all done by the Editor and Assist- 
ant Editor. They collected the news, wrote the 
stories, typed the stencils, mimeographed them, 
and finally bound the books and distributed 
them to the pupils. We excused the Editor from 
all, and the Assistant Editor from a part of 
written English work. 

The Staff was chosen by the English teachers 
and the Principal of the High School, and 
consisted of Editor, Assistant Editor, Athletic 
Editor, Aetivities Editor, Junior High School 
Kditor. They were chosen according to class 
standing, especially in English, and the teach- 
ers’ judgment as to their aptitude for the 
work. A Reporter from each room was elected 
by the students of the room. We found this 
arrangement was not good. The Staff did not 
function. We began to analyze the situation. 
We found that, while the faculty-selected staff 
usually had the ability to do the work, they 
frequently lacked enthusiasm, and they felt no 
responsibility to the Editor. We finally adopted 
the following plan, and find that it works very 
well. The Assistant Editor becomes Editor the 
following year. The Editor and Assistant 
Editor interview the candidates for the vari- 
ous positions on the staff and make their choice 
subject to faculty approval. They may be re- 
moved in the same way if they fail to satisfact- 
orily perform their dutics. 

The last addition to the staff was the Art 
Editor. He is held responsible for a cover de- 
sign each week. He either draws it himself or 
solicits it from someone else. 

For the small High School, the mimeo- 
graphed newspaper has a number of advant- 
ages over the printed one. In the first place, 
it is entirely a school project. Every bit of 
work, mental or physical is ours. Its pages 
are free from advertising. Its contents are up 
to date. Friday afternoon’s edition contains 
accounts of Friday morning’s happenings. 

The first year of the mimeographed “Oak 
Leaf” (1924-1925), the paid subscriptions 
numbered about one hundred. This year the 
subscription list is two hundred fifty. At fifty 
cents a semester, this makes it more than self 
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supporting. The Staff purchased a new type- 
writer this year, and the improvement in the 
print was at once apparent. We do not have a 
Commercial Department and the first two 
editors cut the stencils without previous ex- 
perience on the typewriter, using a worn out 
Oliver which had been discarded. The editor 
this year took a summer course in typewriting 
during vacation, so she is better equipped than 
her predecessors. 

The Assistant Editor has charge of the 
mimeographing. A force of four or five reg- 
ularly take care of arranging pages and bind- 
ing each week. 

The “Oak Leaf” has been one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the most worth- 
while projects we have ever undertaken. 

Other mimeographed newspapers come into 
the office of “The School Press Review” which 
illustrate the points brought out by Miss 
Carter and Mr. Keister. Some of the goutstand- 
ing ones are: 

“The Student Body Weekly”, High School, 
Warren, Massachusetts; “The Hit” of Inter- 
laken High School, Interlaken, New York; 
“Secla”, High School, Newark, Delaware; 
“Ink Spots”, High School, Sea Cliff, New 
York; “Ravelings” High School, Greensboro, 
Maryland; “Hill Climbers”, Junior High 
School, Blawnox, Pennsylvania; “Normal 
Echoes”, State Normal School, Johnson, Ver- 
mont, and “Laurel School Bellman”, Laurel, 
Delaware. 


paper carry a story on the occupations of 
fathers of faculty men and women. He said 
that students had seemed to dislike to reveal 
even in private interviews certain businesses 
of parents. He hoped the news story might 
indirectly carry the great fact of the honor 
of all labor. 

Why not a feature story comparing teach- 
ers’ salaries of the present day with opportun- 
ities of the olden time? 

Is the work of teacher training institutions 
a good preliminary for home making? Inter- 
view the dean and teachers, also graduates 
who have married. 

What are the chief traits students should 
cultivate if they hope to become principals or 
supervisors? Interview the dean or a super- 
intendent of schools. 
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Ambergris 


OAKLEY 


OWN in that mysterious portion of 
New York, Wall Street, where an un- 
known will appear broke one day, a 
millionaire the next, sat Henry Yard- 
ley. In that portentious room where 
three or four “tickers” brought good 
news or bad, in that room where millions and 
mergers were talked of without anyone in 
particular raising a hum, sat Henry Yardley, 
the man behind the gun. As I have said before, 
Mr. Henry Yardley sat in his portentious of- 
fice smelling fragrantly of lavender and not 
knowing why. To Mr. 
Yardley, lavender was a (=>; 
close kin to that reddish, 
bluish blossom, the lilac, 
nothing more. 

No one ever asked where 
Mr. Yardley got his start, 
because it was well known 
that Mr. Yardley never 
received a start, he had al- 
ways been in motion. Mr. 
Yardley, as I have before 
stated, knew nothing of 
lavender, but still he was 
an alert business man. Mr. Yardley was the 
first man to begin a merger and look how 
popular that has become. A few years ago when 
lavender meant still less to Mr. Yardley, the 
financier, he had been approached by a group 
of European, or rather Parisian perfumers. 
They wished Mr. Yardley to consolidate their 
concerns, but Mr. Yardley disliked having 
some one else suggest a new fad, so he coined 
a new phrase and told the gentlemen he would 
“merge” them. These perfumers, by the way, 
read, left to right, Messrs. Koty, Karon, Goget, 
Rallet, and Roubigant. There was one concern 
without a leader. When Mr. Yardley merged 
the big perfume trade he adopted the orphan 
Bond street house under his own name. 

Do not misunderstand me, however, because 
Mr. Yardley was every inch a business man 
and had delved deeply into the possibilities of 
perfume. Therefore it was not without due 
consideration that Mr. Yardley had entered 
upon this project. 

Now Mr. Yardley, as he sat sniffing the un- 
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ANCIFUL writing often has the 

tinge of a forecd laugh, strained ful 
and artificial. This element has been 
guarded against in “Ambergris” and 
sarcasm, 
theme, its careful choice of names— | 
selection 
ruins an otherwise acceptable story— | 
give it a distinction among writings | 


COOPER 


known lavender, was greatly pleased with 
himself. As many people said. “Everything 
that Yardley touched turned to gold.” He had 
much to be satisfied about because this was 
practically true. Since he first started the 
merger fad it had been a distinct success with 
but few exceptions. These few exceptions were 
caused by frequent bills for thousands upon 
thousands of dollars for amazingly small 
weights of ambergris. 

Mr. Yardley, with his accustomed thorough- 
ness, had had the question looked into, but 
found it was absolutely 
necessary for his business. 
At this moment a respect- 
clerk entered with a 
checkbook resembling a 
mail-order catalog. Mr. 
Yardley hastily dashed off 
signatures to a dozen 
often || checks, when suddenly he 
turned lavender. 

“This is the third time 
this week that I’ve had to 
sign six figure checks for 
that ambergris stuff.” 

“Yes, sir, but it’s positively necessary to 
maintain our output.” 

“Oh, I know, but it seems tremendous. If 
this pace is maintained it will be my down- 
fall.” 

With a sigh, Mr. Yardley dismissed the 
clerk and again immersed himself in con- 
templation. The tickers ticked unnoticed, but 
how much would they have been noticed if 
Mr. Yardley had only known. 

While Mr. Yardley was smiling contentedly, 
ambergris rose two hundred per cent, making 
its purchase impossible. Viewing these sur- 
prising signs with alarm, reading left to right, 
Messrs. Koty, Karon, Goget, Rallet and Rou- 
bigant had qquietly unloaded their stocks, 
flooding the market, thereby dropping the 
perfume price to devastating bottoms. 

With a leisurly gesture he took down the 
receiver of the telephone and immediately as- 
sumed a more benign expression. The news 
that Mr. Henry Yardley was sole possessor of 
all the merged perfume stocks. Evidently his 
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colleagues had reconsidered his offer and sold 
out without telling him. It all was fine for 
him, the price was extremely low and, being 
such a profitable business, business, he was 
only too glad to turn over all his other securi- 
ties and wealth to become sole holder of the 
perfume baton. 

Again his telephone rang. These would be 
congratulations, but no, this news was quite 
different. 

“Ambergris has risen two hundred per cent.” 

“Why worry, we still have women to buy 
our perfumes.” 

Shortly after there came another ring, this 
time from the dictators of “Feminine Vogue,” 
the publishers of Bogue and Sanity Fair. 

“We are receiving no more perfume ads on 
account of our nation-wide war on expensive 
perfumes. We have decreed that no more ex- 
travagant extracts shall be used. The women 
are backing us up.” 

With a dazed “Uh-huh,” Mr. Yardley was 
left holding the lavender sack of the perfume 
merger. ‘ 

The next week, his estate disposed of to 
cover his debts, Messrs. Koty, Karon, Goget, 
Rallet, and Roubigant gave Mr. Yardley a 
ticket to the Bermuda Islands in the South 
Seas, a hearty wish for his quick recovery 
from breakdown and bankruptcy, and a still 
heartier good-bye as the boat left the pier. 

Even though he had been double-crossed, 
Mr. Yardley was still the best of friends with 
the perfumers, reading left to right, Messrs. 
Koty, Karon, Goget, Rallet, and Roubigant, so 
it was perfectly natural for them to pay him 
a visit. 

In the meantime, Mr. Yardley, although 
quite non-plussed by his setback, buckled anew 
to the task of recovery. He was no longer in 
motion, but was forced to start at scratch and 
work up. In true Rob Crusoe style he set 
about to build his own hut from the material 
at hand. He had regained his health as the 
house sprang up and with it plans for the 
future. He wasn’t yet too old to recover, but 
he was old enough in experience now to see 
that the ambergris trade was the most profit- 
able. He would soon recoup his lost resources. 

For the present his mind was absorbed with 
other things; he had no satisfactory flooring. 
Along the shore he came across great quanti- 
ties of a grayish, oily substance that would 
harden when removed from water. With this 
he covered the floor, making a most satisfact- 
ory linoleum type of material. 
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As I have said before, the perfumers were 
about to pay a visit to their mutual friend, 
Mr. Yardley. Happily he greeted them on the 
shore, but he met with sorrowful response. The 
ambergris market was dead, not an ounce to 
be had, they would soon be ruined. Mr. Yardley 
appreciated their feelings and comforted them 
as best he could as he led them to his home. 

“That’s the house that Henry built.” said 
the proud Mr. Yardley. 

“Bien,” said Mr. Koty. 

“Bien,” said Mr. Karon and the rest in uni- 
son. 

“IT made it all myself,” said Mr. Yardley. 
“Let me show you the inside.” 

They entered and looked about them. 

“T faint,” said Mr. Koty. 

“T faint,” said Mr. Karon and the others in 
unison. 

Mr. Yardley being a perfect host fainted 
tco, but after recovering and reviving the 
others, he asked what the matter was. 

“You don’t know?” chorus in unison. 

“No,” said Mr. Yardley. 

“You've floored your house with amber- 
gris!!” 

“Ambergris?” echoed Mr. Yardley. 

But by this time the perfumers, reading 
left to right, Messrs. Koty, Karon, Goget, Ral- 
let, and Roubigant, had died and Mr. Yardley, 
being a perfect host, died too; but not just to 
be polite. 

The Lit, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


SEZ THE JANITRESS IN OUR 
HALL 


“Gee whiz, have ya noticed the funny 
way all the teachers are actin’lately? 
Gosh, I passed a couple just awhile ago 
and they was mumblin’ to themselves like 
there was somethin’ the matter in their— 
you know. The other day I was cleanin’ a 
room an’ there was a big scratch in one of 
the desks, and I says to the teacher. ‘Say, 
somebody chawed a big chunk out o’ this 
desk.’ An’ that teacher jumped up an’ 
yelled, ‘Ureka! At last I got the word for 
masstekate in four letters!’ What’re we 
goin’ t’ do about it?” 

Pioneer 
Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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High School Newspapers 


LOUIS WILEY 


OU are to be congratulated upon the 
success of this convention. I am told 
that the number of delegates attract- 
ed by the purposes of this meeting is 
nearly twice that of last year, and 
that next year even already promises 

a still greater gathering. 

One of the important benefits you will gain 
by these meetings is to learn the value of as- 
sociation and cooperation. If you have not al- 
ready such a body, I would suggest that a com- 
mittee might profitably 
study all the possible 
ways of cooperation bet- 
ween your school papers, 
somewhat along the lines | 


Convention 


of the American News- | 
paper Publishers Associa- 
tion. There must be many 
problems upon which your 
editors and business man- 
agers could exchange 
helpful information—up- 
on costs of production, 
advertising rates and 
organization. The editors 
of your papers might 
study the 
which has served to make 

the Associated Press the greatest news gather- 
ing organization in the world, even though any 
similar organization for school papers would 
of course be impracticable. But the principle 
of cooperation is the important lesson, on 
you cannot learn that too early in your news 
paper life. 

The publication of school papers would seem 
to an outsider to have a very special problem 
in the fact that their management must be 
continually changing. Every year the reins 
must be given over into new hands, as the 
classes are graduated. That is a condition 
which I am glad to say does not obtain in 
metropolitan newspaper publishing; I doubt 
whether we would be able to surmount the 
difficulties which you seem to solve so well. 
But the effect of this continual change upon 
you who have the responsibilities of guiding 
the school papers cannot but be stimulating to 








- Tue delegates to the second annual 


Scholastic Press Association had the 
|| pleasure of hearing Mr. Louis Wiley, 
Business Manager of The New York 
Times, deliver this address. 
the second time that Mr. Wiley favor- 
ed us with his presence and we are 
indebted to him for the valuable and 
authoritative suggestions 
gathered from his many years of ex- 
perience with New York’s leading 
newspaper. For the benefit of those 


who did not have the privilege of 
hearing the address it is reprinted. 


cooperation  ||_- a 


your self-reliance. I am sure that painstaking, 
intelligent work upon the staffs of good school 
papers is an excellent and practical early 
course in journalism. 


More News in Schools. 


There is evident in the many admirable 
copies of school newspapers which I have seen 
a marked improvement over the publications 
of twenty and ten years ago. This improve- 
ment parallels that made in daily newspapers. 

: The chief advance has 
| been in the greater em- 
phasis upon gathering the 
news. Just as the events 
throughout the world 
which must be reported 
as news have grown in 
number and importance, 
so have the schools entered 
into far wider activities, 
both within the school 
walls and in contacts 
outside. School life has 
grown more interesting 
and this is reflected in 
your papers. 
The old simple educa- 
tional scheme of reading, 
writing and arithmetic did not produce much 
news for a school paper. Today, I read in a 
single issue of a four-page high school weekly 
a two-column account of a student general 
organization election, of an art exhibit by a 
poster club, a financial report of the school 
bank, news of meetings of biology, Spanish, 
press, glee and Latin clubs, besides many vari- 
ed sporting activities and small items of in- 
terest. When a school of five hundred or 
thousands of students is engaged in so many 
undertakings a newspaper is necessary, just 
as our cities and other communities must have 
their newspapers to keep alive their business 
and social existence. 

Among the delegates here there must be 
many business managers. The editors, too, 
doubtless are concerned, as they should be, 
over the business welfare of their publica- 
tions. I suggest that you study carefully what 


the Columbia 


It was 


he made, 
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results your advertisers receive from space 
taken in your newspapers, and particularly 
whether the type of advertising which they 
place is the most productive kind. There is 
far too much of the mere “business card” ad- 
vertising in school papers, listing only the 
name, the address, and the general line of 
merchandise which the dealer carries. 

Every store has news to tell. The business 
managers of school papers should try to stim- 
ulate the advertisers to put news in their copy. 
Every student in a school knows the local 
merchants, and mere reminder advertising is 
not profitable. But if the advertisers are en- 
couraged to tell of new seasonable merchandise 
received and offered for sale and of service 
offered, then the space they take will give 
them greater returns, and your papers’ busin- 
ess will grow. Too much advertising in school 
papers in the past has been solicited upon the 
plea that the students already trade at the 
merchant’s and therefore space should be taken 
in return for such patronage. That is the wrong 
approach. If you study the best practices of 
advertising in general newspapers and help, 
as much as you can, your advertisers to use 
their space to their best advantage, you will 
be doing a real service to your publications. 

One benefit you should acquire from your 
work in school journalism is an intelligent in- 
terest in news and the ability to read news- 
papers with more insight in your later lives. 
If you are ambitious, and if your education 
has stimulated your desire to have a greater 
knowledge of the world, then you will become 
careful readers of good newspapers. There is 
an art in reading, whether of newspapers or 
books, in a way to get the most profit out of 
your time. The art lies chiefly in reading with 
a purpose. You have heard it said of many 
persons of active, vigorous minds that they 
can get the meat out of what they read in the 
shortest time. That comes of cultivating the 
habit of intelligent reading. To know how to 
choose a good newspaper, to judge the qualities 
which make one good, is worthwhile knowl- 
edge which will help you in your careers. The 
chief essential of a newspaper is comprehen- 
sive, accurate, impartial news. Do not be mis- 
led as to the value of comics and puzzles and 
such features which distract from the real 
worth of a newspaper. You will never be more 
able to assume greater responsibilities because 
you keep up with the Jinks comic strip daily; 
but you will grow in mind, in character and 
self reliance if you keep abreast of what is 
going on in the world. Read the news thought- 
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fully and with a desire to broaden yourself 
and you will find that a good newspaper is a 
liberal education. 


I think there is need for our educators to 
drive home the lesson of what a good news- 
paper does and can do for the ambitious. A 
course of lectures on intelligent newspaper 
reading might very well be of immense pract- 
ical help to high school students. The teacher 
of economics, for instance, might devote one 
or more of his lectures to the reading of the 
financial and business pages of a newspaper, 
showing in the daily prices of stocks and 
bonds, commodities and bank rates the work- 
ing out of what has been learned in the class- 
room, 


The country has a right to expect leadership 
in public and private affairs, from the high 
school and college trained. That leadership 
must be not in the things of the past but in 
the things of the present and future. Just here 
the educational value of a newspaper is most 
apparent. It is the textbook of the’ world of 
today, of life and progress. If you have master- 
ed in college the lessons of the past, the princ- 
ples of government, of economics, of social 
organization, you will find the application of 
these principles set forth in broadest review, 
in most interesting form in your daily news- 
paper. From no other source will you obtain 
the story of human progress so adequately as 
from your newspaper. 


I like to think that I am associated with an 
educational institution—that is, a newspaper. 
For nearly thirty years I have been with The 
New York Times, which, under the genius and 
guidance of Adolph 8S. Ochs, has been one of 
the great educational institutions of the United 
States, even of the world. It is an enterprise 
of learning and popular instruction which en- 
riches our political, social and economic know- 
ledge and brings our academic learning into 
relation with the lesson gained in the school 
of life itself. 

You should model your school newspapers 
as much as possible upon the lines of the 
best daily newspapers. Set your standards 
higher and higher. The organization of a staff 
for gathering news is a task which grows 
easier in actual practice. If you conduct a 
newspaper which evidently seeks all the news, 
more and more sources of information will be 
open to you, will assist you to gather news 
stories. Establish a reputation for news if you 
wish to be suecessful, to inerease your in- 
fluence in your school. 
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THE CAFETERIA 


She: “What three foods are required to keep the body in health?” 
He: “Yer breakfast, yer dinner, and yer supper.” 

We quote the above poor joke in an effort to indicate the general daily 
attitude of Tucson High Schovl students with regard to meals (that is, a 
general attitude inferred from the example which they set at their noon 
lunch). To be explicit, it seems to be their one desire to surround those meals 
in as efficient and rapid manner as possible, paying not the slightest particle 
of attention to the laws of food and health. A discouragingly large number 
of students seem to take this attitude, contenting themselves with an un- 
balanced meal of soda pop and hamburgers, or other equally astounding 
combinations, which it seems only the young mind is capable of inventing. 

Such actions on the part of many are doubly hard to understand when 
one remembers the institution that has been placed at their disposal in an 
effort to offer them the best type of noon meal possible. That institution is 
Tucson High School’s splendid cafeteria. The cafeteria has always enjoyed a 
large and satisfied patronage, especially so this year under the competent 
management of Miss Muntzer. Yet that patronage would be increased two-fold 
if students were only brought to realize the dangers of unbalanced, unhealth- 
ful lunches and the untold value of carefully prepared, wholesome meals. 
The cafeteria has established an enviable reputation along this latter line, 
offering a type of meal which can readily be guaranteed to act as great 
aid in the correct nourishment of growing bodies. However, in spite of all 
this, there are still many who seem to have lost sight of the importance of 
wholesome meals, contenting themselves with inconceivable combinations 
which are anything but conducive to the best of health. 

Poor food and hard work can never go together, and that is why the 
cafeteria has been installed at great cost to the school, so that no hindrance 
whatever may be placed in the way of each student working at his highest 
degree of bodily energy and efficiency. 

Nor can any complaint whatever be raised against the service given. Last 
week, the two chief helpers in the kitchen were severely burned by the ex- 
plosion of the pressure cooker. Yet to the students being waited on, no change 
in the excellence of the service was noticeable, for. Miss Muntzer and her 
capable group of student assistants were too efficient to allow a slump in 
that brand of service which has been one of the finest advantages of the 
cafeteria. 

The excellence of the food need not be shown again. All those who have 
patronized the cafeteria will testify freely to that fact, as well as others who 
have been brought to appreciate it only after a siege of severe sickness brought 
on by the pickle and hamburger complex. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the cafeteria, with its splendid and wholesome menu, served at cost, and its 
highly efficient service, will receive the heartiest support which the student 
body can possibly accord it. 

The Cactus Chronicle, 
High School 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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T HE editorials which now appear in the school papers thrust upon the shoulders 


of the student body the responsibilities which young men and women of school 
age should assume, and they also present a@ series of facts, weighing them carefully, 
and leaving the ultimate rejection or acceptance to the reader. In other words, appeals 
from a sentimental basis have gone by the board and in their place is mature reason 
presented for sound judgment. The three accompanying editorials well illustrate 


this fact. Read them and think well as you start to write yours for your neat 


Issue, 





THINKING FOR YOURSELF 


‘Are you the person who asks of another, “How do you do this?” If you are, try using 
this form, “Is this how it should be done?” 


One question shows utter helplessness while the other shows that at least some 
thought has been given to the matter. 


It may be easier to ask one who knows, but that is not the real way to gain know- 
ledge. Think, and exercise your brain; for, just like any organ of the body, it becomes 
stronger through use. When you get out into the world, there will be no one to do your 
thinking for you. 


Begin now to be independent. Don’t undervalue your own mind by saying, “I can’t do 
this problem.” Sit down and grind away until you have ground away the sharp edges. 
Soon you will get to the core. It may be hard, but if you don’t want to be called a “pest,” 
do your own thinking. 


The Commercial News, 


Commercial High School 
New Haven, Conn. 


BE PLAIN WITH US 


Next week, nationally observed as Youth Week, the newspapers of our city, state and 
nation will laud through their editorial columns, the courage and determination with 
which youth is facing its responsibilities. 


The occasion will be, as always, quite tempting to some men and women who travel 
about the country, preaching eloquent abstractions about the citizenship obligations and 
the social responsibilities of our boys and girls. Away with them! We know that ours 
is the future. We would have our elders be plain with us, frank, telling us, not in broad 
generalities, but in simple, unmistakable language, what are these problems and what are 
these responsibilitics. 

The Vinder, 
Elmira Free Academy, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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MY PHILOSOPHY 
Martin Hasse, ’26. 


Far back in childhood’s golden days, 
Devoid of every care, 

In happy times beyond all praise, 
When earth was wholly tair, 

I loved to delve in fairy lore 
Of mermaids and their wiles, 

Of misers and their treasured store 
Of fair, enchanted isles. 


And most of all I prized that tale 
In which, with jeweled crown, 
With magic wand and silver veil, 
And clad in silken gown, 
The fairy queen appeared in state 
And said: “Choose what you will; 
You can be rich or good or great. 
Your wishes I'll fulfill !” 


Oh, many were the dreams I dreamed 
In golden childhood days, 
And many were the schemes I schemed 
To enter fairy ways; 
And many, many were the things 
I used to think I’d choose: 
A great black horse with spreading wings 
A pair of magic shoes. 


The years have sped away since then, 
With childhood’s faith outgrown; 
But could I gain my trust again, 
And in some fairy zone 
Reach out and take the gift I prize, 
I would not ask today 
Enchanted wings or Argus’ eyes, 
Or trappings rich and gay. 


I would not ask for gold or fame, 
Or even joyous younth; 

But when that matchless hour came, 
I’d choose the gift of Truth! 

Of Truth, the beautiful and rare, 
Life’s fairest vision yct; 

Serene and bright beyond compare— 
Of Truth, whom men forget. 


If all the world were true to me, 
And I were true in turn, 

I think the free unfettered glee 
Of childhood would return. 

If all the world were true to me, 
And I were true in turn; 

What worldly strife will mean to me 
I would not have to learn. 


The John Marshall Record, 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond, Va. 


MY LOSS 


John Sanguinetti, ’28. 


I cried a bit, not much—because my eyes 
Had work enough trying to wake my brain, 

A poor worn brain, with strange new-found surprise, 
That clung to all old tasks in this great pain. 


They said I stood it weli—as if I tried 

To stem the prisoned flood, that beat my breast 
And sank me with its grey, cold, seething tide. 

Oh could I free it, I had found some rest. 


I took her still, white hand, nor thought it cold, 
And held it gently, lest her wedding ring 

Might hurt her fingers with its close-worn gold 
“How hard he is,” they whispered, wondering 


I knew my loss and did not curse my fate, 
But reconciled I cried, “My God, these years 
Have seared my soul and taught me how to wait, 
How now I envy them their gift of tears.” 


The Blue and White, 
St George’s College, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


TO THE NIGHT 


Norman Rinard. 


O lovely Night, you come on quiet feet 

To wrap me in your velvet wings outspread, 
And carry me far away from my white bed 
Out through the window and over the street 
To Dreamland where the air is soft and swect. 
Cool Night, you are so good to come and lead 
Me to a place where I can rest my head 

Away from grim reality and passion’s heat. 


How sweet the wings of Night that fold me in 
With quietness away from worldly din! 

Ah, good Night, what beauty, what pain, what bliss 
You always bring to me. From your kindness 

I take a goodly share of loveliness. 

I crave your soothing voice, your rapturous kiss. 


The Quill, 
East High School, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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MUSIC GROUPS 
WILL PRESENT 
OPERA FRIDAY 


Annual Performance to Take Place Fri- 
day, April 30; Don Mason Has Leading 
Male Role. 





“Dreams”, an operetta, written and directed 
by Paul A. Barnes, director of music, will be 
given:Friday, April 30, by the Boys and Girls. 

The story centers around a dreamer who 
visualizes characters and scenes from the 
Arabian Nights. The beautiful Sharazada 
pleads with the powerful Psha, Shariyar for 
her freedom. He releases her after she prom- 
ises to keep a certain secret. Shariyar then 
claims Dunyzad, the younger sister of Shara- 
zada, for a wife. 

The dreamer with his charms, persuades 
Sharazada to reveal her secret. They are dis- 
covered by the angry Shariyar who has Sha- 
razada imprisoned in a vase. ; 

Many centuries pass during which time 
many floods occur which carry the vase to a 
new country, the dream ° with the help of an 
Indian is once more shown the vase. 

Through his efforts Sharazada is released, 
the Indian gains love and the dreamer again 
claims the secret. 

The following will take part, 
Louis Kubinski, 11A; Sharazada, his wife, 
Mildred Bruzek, 19A; Dunyzad, his sister, 
Sarah Morgan, 12B; the Dreamer Donald 
Malone, 11A; Ali Babba, Walter Twaragowski, 
12A; Spanish Girl. Nita Arnold, 12A; an 
Indian, Joseph Mosinski, 12A; and the priest- 
ess, Florence Grummit, 12A. 

Act 1 takes place at the palace of Bagdad 
centuries ago. Act 2 takes place in a ruined 
temple in Central America. 

Clarence Probe, 11A, pianist, and other 
members of the Senior High orchestra wi!! ac- 
company the actors. 


Shariyar, 


South High Beacon, 
South High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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COUNCIL VOTES 
FOR CHANGES 
IN CONSTITUTION 


Student Council Will Conduct Guidebook 
Sales With Committee. 


IRON GRASS SIGNS TO 
BE MADE NEXT YEAR 


Copies of New Constitution Will Be Printed 
for the Members. 


A new constitution was read and adopted at 
the regular meeting of the student council 
Monday, March 29, in room 206. The old con- 
stitution did not fit the present day needs, as 
they are different from those conditions under 
which the constitution was written, according 
to the constitutional committee. The new 
document has provided for all these deficiencies 
and it is hoped there will be no trouble in the 
future. Each section is stated clearly and defin- 
itely so that there can be no doubt as to its 
meaning. The constitution will be printed in 
the school print shop and a copy will be given 
to each member of the student council and to 
other students desiring them. 

Guide Book Is Completed 

Bernice Stanley gave a report of the guide 
book committee. Two thousand copies of the 
book have been printed and are ready for dis- 
tribution. It is larger than the one published 
last year and will sell for five cents, while the 
one last year sold for ten cents. J. Lyman 
Laughlin stresses the importance of the guide 
book to the extent of saying that an examin- 
ation on the guide book should be given in 
each home room. 

A committee to handle the distribution was 
appointed by the president. It consists of 
Bernice Stanley, chairman; Jack Morris, 
Quinta Huggins, Vera Mericle, Raymond 
Schneider, Carl Matthews, Louise Heinlein, 
Fred Morehouse, and Gaynell Tolle, associate 
members. 


New Signs for Campus 
Raymond Schneider gave a report of the 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Give the Normal School Editor Credit 


HELEN HILL 


IIE College Chronicle first published 
in September 1924 at the State Teach- 
ers College at St. Cloud, Minn., took 
its initial step toward placing second 
in the 1926 Columbia contest by 

| selecting a staff of students recom- 

mended by faculty members for their ability 
and dependability and by organizing the staff 
in such a way that each student had a large 
amount of responsibility. 

A two years college course such as the one 
at St. Cloud offers little opportunity for train- 
ing in the practical conduct of a college paper. 
The entering student, called at St. Cloud a 
junior, could during his first year serve an ap- 
prenticeship so that he would be well trained 
to do some real work in his senior year. But 
with senior year comes student teaching with 
its demand upon his time and energy so that 
he is of no value on the paper when it is neces- 
sary to have him available at almost any 
moment. At the end of his second year he 
graduates. 

September 1924 saw at St. Cloud a faculty 
adviser who knew very little about running a 
college paper, and a group of hand picked stu- 
dents only a few of whom had been on high 
school papers, but all of whom could be relied 
upon, setting about publishing a paper. Head- 
lines, leads, make-up were all newspaper jargon 
that they hoped they would sometime have an 
opportunity to learn about but at present they 
could only write long, rather literary editor- 
ials, and somewhat ponderous news articles 
and features, and sweat blood trying to fit 
them into allotted space. But all the time be- 
“ause they wished to learn how to run a real 
newspaper, they pored over* Tiyde, Bastien 
and Radder and acquired some bits of tech- 
nique. 

The staff that first term was made up of 
juniors and seniors recommended by faculty 
members as having good scholarship and know- 
ing what dependability meant. The editor-in- 
chief received a full one term credit in an 
English elective and gave to the job fully as 
much time as one college subject usually 


*Hyde — A Course in Journalistic Writing (Ap- 
pleton);: Bastien —- Editing the Day’s News 
(Macmillan); Radder — Newspaper Make-up 
and Headlines (McDrae & Hill Book Co., Inc.). 


demands. The other staff members stayed on 
smaller jobs in a way that showed that they 
had been wisely selected, and the paper plod- 
ded on. 

But just about this time came the suggestion 
from somewhere that the staff members should 
be elected by the student body. They were :— 
and then happened what invariably does hap- 
pen in such a situation—the young men and 
women chosen were the very ones who were on 
the Junior Prom Committee, the Senior An- 
nual or in a dozen other popularity filled 
positions and great was the suffering on the 
Chronicle staff until they were dropped «as 
painlessly as possible. 

The staff suffered at frequent intervals too 
by the stress of student teaching forcing sen- 
iors to give up their work and sometimes leav- 
ing whole departments unmanned. 

Finally because seniors could not be relied 
upon because of their professional duties, and 
because staff members elected by the fellow 
students were very frequently quite unequal 
to the job, this plan of staff organization is 
now in force at St. Cloud: The College Chronic- 
le is published by the junior class—in other 
words by college freshmen. Any member of the 
junior class may compete for a position on 
the staff by submitting material or he may 
be recommended by a faculty member who 
feels that student to be particularly well 
equipped for some phase of newspaper work. 
At the head of the paper is an editor-in-chief 
who receives a one-term credit in English if 
his work merits it. There are also four other 
assistant editors—Ist page editor, 2nd, 3rd, 
{th, each responsible down to the finest point 
for his one page. The other staff members in 
turn are special editors for the different is- 
sues. Because an editor-in-chief can hold of- 
fice for just one term it is necessary to have 
all editor-in-chief possibilities in training as 
soon and as much as_ possible. Thus each 
member of the staff is learning as practically 
as possible a few points in the technique of 
putting out a paper, and if he shows some 
ability in writing, some in getting news and 
getting others to get it, considerable ability at 
the copy editor’s desk and at the make up 
desk, he has a good chance to become editor- 
in-chief for one term. 
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Their Little Hour 


One Act Play 


RAYMOND JUBANYIK ’27 


E are pleased to note that schools are publishing drama. The technique of the play 
is quite different from that of the short story. In the latter one may ‘send his 
characters to the far corners of the earth between sentences; the former is restricted 
to the limits of the stage and demands careful judgment for its proper execution. 
“Their Little Hour” carries us thru a unique arrangement of plot and the char- 
acters are far from the ortodox conception of actors. Its delicate and imaginative 


touch are intriguing. 


Characters 
THE POET THE CANDLE 
THE MANUSCRIPT 
Time :After Midnight. 


THE WIND 
THE QUILL 
Scene: A Garret. 


(A solitary Candle is burning on a table in 
alow garret. By its illumination we can see 
the table, upon which is a Quill and a Manu- 
script, near an open window. In a@ corner we 
can see a cot. Evidently these are quarters of 
a humble poet.) 


MANUSCRIPT (proudly): Look at me! A 
masterpiece, the supreme achievement of a 
lifetime. On me an unsung poet has written- 
an immortal epic. 

QUILL (with scorn): You? Conceited prig. I 


—(grandiloquently)—am the one to be en- 
vied! 

MANUSCRIPT (with anger) :. Sir! How dare 
you make such assertions? 

CANDLE (nonchalantly): Hm. How dare 
either of you make such assertions when I 
am here? 

(A low moaning sound is heard.) 

ALL: What’s that? 

(Enter the Wind. The Candle’s flame flickers 
violently.) 

CANDLE: (alarmed): Be careful! 
most blew my gorgeous flame out. 

WIND (with mock gravity): A thousand par- 
dons! 

CANDLE All of them are granted. (seriously) 
You heard our dispute? 

WIND: Unfortunately yes; you know that 
am a notorious eavesdropper. (Wind pauses, 
as if thinking, then begins speaking solemn- 
ly.) 

I see all, hear all, know all. I was here be- 
fore man, and when he goes I shall still re- 


You al- 
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main. I have seen history in the making. I 

have made history. There is none gentler 

than I. I crushed the Spanish Armada, yet, 
as I blow over the marsh reeds I make the 
sweetest music. 

(There is a brief silence; all are awed by the 
majestic Wind. All are meditating on their 
own insignificance. Finally the self-important 
Manuscript speaks.) 
MANUSCRIPT (thoughtfully) : 

are immortal—even as I. 
QUILL (impatiently) : Oh be quiet! The Wind 

is not to be compared with scratch paper. 

CANDLE: Wind, we will tell you our stories. 
You shall judge who is the greatest. 

WIND: Excellent! (to Candle): Well, my 
friend, begin. 

CANDLE (shooting its flame up proudly): I 
am a thing of beauty! That is why the poet 
chose me. There is unrealized beauty in me. 
My very body is made of that essence of 
beauty, the wax of honey bees. Think of 
the fragrant roses, the sweet-scented clover, 
that went into my making. (with @ sneer) 
I am not like Manuscript—a composition of 
rags! 

QUILL: Ha, ha, You are right, a composition 
of rags! (Continues to laugh. For once 
Manuscript is forced to remain silent.) 

CANDLE: Neither am I like Quill— (Quill 
ceases laughing.)—a goose feather! 

MANUSCRIPT (shouts): Oh my! a GOOSE- 
FEATHER! (Js overcome with laughing.) 
Oh, I can’t stop laughing! My sides feel as 
though they would rip. 

QUILL: I hope they do! 

WIND (good-naturedly): Come, come, we 
must hurry. Earlier in the evening I saw 
the Poet and heard him say that he would 
return about one o’clock. 


True—you 
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CANDLE: I will be brief. You remember 
how my flame gave light that the Poet might 
write? 

WIND (assenting): Yes, I recall. All day the 
poor fellow worked; only at night could he 
devote time to his art. 

CANDLE: Many nights were moonless. 
(Suddenly the moon comes from behind the 

clouds. Its silvery rays pour in through the 

small window.) 

QUILL: Bah! Look, the very moon itself re- 
pudiates your statement. 

CANDLE (greatly embarrassed, but ignoring 
Quill): Uuquestionably the artist will keep 
me as a souvenir of the night he finished the 
poem. 

QUILL: Wrong! You will be forgotten. 

MANUSCRIPT: Forgotten, as he deserves to 
be! 

CANDLE (sputtering with wrath): How dare 
you accuse the Poet of such ingratitude? 
WIND (seemingly enjoying the petty quarrels 
of the group): Manuscript, what have you 

to say? 

MANUSCRIPT (with affected  loftiness): 
Again I repeat,—I am a masterpiece. When 
Candle and Quill are gone I shall yet re- 
main. Wisely did the Poet choose me to 
write upon. 

CANDLE: Hm, Manuscript is becoming 
theatrical. Certainly he will be kept,— 
stored in some museum until he moulders 
to dust. 

QUILL: A fitting ending! 

WIND: Friend Quill, tell us your—ah, your, 
—shall I say greatness. 

QUILL: Iam not an orator as Manuscript is. 

MANUSCRIPT: That is evident, ill bred fel- 
low. 

WIND: Silence! 

(The moon slides behind an unseen cloud. 
Darkness, broken only by the candle, again 
falls upon the assemblage. The wind com- 
mences humming a low melody. There is an 
atmosphere of some impeding catastrophe.) 
QUILL: With me the masterpiece was writ- 

ten. Without me what would the master 

have done? (He stops, the Wind’s melody 
grows louder) I can’t continue,—I feel that 

—oh, I acn’t say what—that something is 

going to happen. 

(All remain silent; they too sense the de- 

pressing feeling.) 

WIND (in a soft murmur scarcely audible) : 


yy 


“Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
ALL (alarmed): What’s that? 
WIND (very softly): Nothing. 

Quill. 

QUILL: Surely the Poet will keep me as his 
honored possession. 

WIND (breaking off the mournful tune): I 
have heard all of your claims. No one is the 
greatest. 

(A clock on some distant tower strikes the 
hour. Sound of footfalls is heard.) 

ALL: The Poet! 

WIND (hurriedly) : 
hold! 

(Wind gathers force, overturns the candle, 
which falls upon the manuscript. The paper 
flames up, enveloping the quill.) 
MANUSCRIPT (in despair): Oh, save me! 

Save me, Wind for the poem upon me! 
QUILL: Quick help, me, Wind. 

WIND (fans the flames): I am helping you! 
Better perish thus than live through the dis- 
illusioning future. 

(A door opens. In rushes the Poet.) 

POET (amazed): What’s this? (Beats out 
the flames.) How fortunate I made a copy 
of the poem. I had intended to throw the 
paper away, and keep this one (pulls a sheet 
of paper from his pocket)—the one the edi- 
tor accepted. Hm—my old quill i sin ashes 
—good! Saves me the trouble of discarding 
that. Well, the worst damage done is the 
melted candle on the carpet. (He slowly 
closes the window. As he does so the Wind 
flies out.) 

WIND (now outside): Ha, Ha! Another 
Poet once said “The paths of glory lead but 
to the grave.” 


Continue, 


My time is limited. Be- 


(Curtain) 
High School Record, 
High School, 
Camden, N. J. 


(Continued from Page 11) 
committee to put up “Keep Off the Grass” 
signs. Many of the signs put up this spring 
have been taken down or destroyed in some 
manner. New signs will not be put up this 
year, but next spring new ones will be made 
with iron reinforcements, so that they cannot 
be broken up, according to his report. 

The Central Luminary, 
Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bibliography on School Publications 


Texts for Secondary Schools 


EDITH M. PENNEY and MARGARET GATZWEILER. 


| = _ - _ anes = 
This annotated list of texts suitable for advisers of student publications and their 


staffs should be supplemented by the more extensive bibliography by Marion O’Neil 


and Dr. E. K. Fretwell which has appeared in the Teachers College Record. 


BORAH, LEO A, 
Bacon (1925). 
This businesslike book, the newest in the 

field, is divided into two ptars: The News 
Story, and the High School Paper. The author 
states his purpose as two-fold: to teach the 
student to read newspapers intelligently and 
to discriminate readily between the good and 
the bad; to give him some practical instruc- 
tion in correct methods of gathering and writ- 
ing news for his high school paper. 

The exercises are numerous and suggestive. 
Every chapter in the book contains a section 
entitled “The Right Expression to Use” and a 
“Diction Exercise.” 

Any student who uses this text will gain 
valuable knowledge about newspapers and 
news writing, and he will learn something else 
of importance—to express his ideas more 
clearly and accurately. 

DILLON, CHARLES. Journalism for 
Schools. Lloyd Adams Noble. (1918). 
A former professor of Industrial Journal- 

ism in the Kansas State Agricultural College 

writes a guide-book for students in conducting 
the school paper, and in preparing themselves 

for newspaper work as a profession. Mr. Dil- 

lon hopes to help students gain some concep- 

tion of journalism as a career. He gives in 

119 pages all the information essential to the 

writing and editing of a paper. The book 

should be especially helpful in a school where 
there are no classes in news wriitng, for it is 
written in a very readable style, and illustrates 

both good and bad practices. It contains a 

brief history of the newspaper. 

FLINT, L. N. Newspaper Writing in High 
Schools. Department of Journalism Press in 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
(1917). 

A Pamphlet of 70 pages giving information 
concerning the purposes of courses of news- 
paper writing in the high school, an annotated 
list of books for reading, and an outline of a 
course for thirty-six weeks. 


News Writing. Allyn and 


High 
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HARRINGTON, H. F. Writing for Print. D.C. 
Heath, (1922). 


Part I is devoted to instruction concerning 
the writing of news, features, and editorials, 
and includes an excellent discussion of the 
reporters’ use of words. There are numerous 
exercises, including poorly written stories to 
be rewritten. Part II presents the making of 
the school paper, and the matter of copy-read- 
ing, head-writing, and make-up. Part III con- 
tains guide posts for teachers, a style book, 
and a dictionary of common newspaper terms. 

Mr. Harrington is director of the Joseph 
Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University. He offers this book, he says, not as 
a complete treatise in newspaper technique, 
but as a helpful guide in journalistic writing 
in the schools. 


HUFF, BESSIE. How to Publish a School 
Paper. Mentzner, Bush, and Co. (1924). 
This is the first book in the field written by 

a high school teacher who is engaged in the 

actual work of teaching a news course and 

getting out a school paper. It includes A Lab- 
oratory Manual for Journalism published 
separately at Central High School, Muskogee, 

Oklahoma. (1921). 

Part I includes all necessary information 
concerning the writing of news stories, feature 
stories, and editorials, as well as instructions 
concerning headlines, proof reading, make-up, 
and chapters devoted to advertising and bus- 
iness. There is also a chapter for those who are 
concerned with other types of publications. 
Chapter II on the Reporter is especially good. 
Most of the illustrations of news stories are 
taken from school papers. It might be well 
to supplement these with stories from Bleyer’s 
Types of News Writing, or Harrington’s Typ- 
ical Newspapers Stories. 

art II includes a discussion of Journalism, 
a laboratory Subject, a bibliography, and a de- 
tailed outline for three semester’s work in 
journalism. 
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HYDE, GRANT M. A Course in Journalistic 
Writing for High School. Appleton, (1922). 


The preface of this book should be read by 
all teachers of news work in secondary schools, 
and by all teachers who have no clear idea 
of the “why” of newspaper work in the high 
school. The author, who is associate professor 
of journalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
here sets forth the objectives of journalistic 
work in secondary schools. 

The book contains facts concerning news- 
papers with which everyone should be familiar, 
an analysis of different types of newspaper 
stories, with suggestive exercises, and a dis- 
cussion of the problems of student publica- 
tions. The book is the only one of the texts 
for news writing in secondary schools which 
has chapters devoted to editorials, publicity 
articles, musical, literary, and dramatic critic- 
isms. 

One of the best features of the book is the 
arrangement of material so that the study of 
the newspaper and its problems precedes in- 
struction concerning the techcnique of the 
news story. Thus the student does not get the 
impression that the writing of a typical news 


joy 


Durkin: “Miss O’Neil, I’ve a cold or something 
in my head.” 
Miss O’Neil: “Most likely a cold.” 
The Spectator, 
Paterson, N. J. 


W. S.—“I see that out your way they are 
putting up a great many new buildings.” 

H. P.-—‘Yes, ‘new’ buildings are the only kind 
they put up.” 


Maroon and White, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Miss Freeman: “Name an author who portrays 
New England Life.” 

Mim Speck: “The 
Progress,.” 


one who wrote ‘Pilgrim’s 


The Advocate, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


A BIT OF HUMOR 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 


story with a summary lead is the most im- 
portant fact about journalistic writing, or 
having learned that, feel confident that he is 
thereby equipped for newspaper work. The 
subject-matter of the book is so arranged that 
it can be covered in a year course. 

An appended list of the standard texts and 
references needed in newspaper work is clas- 
sified acording to content. There is also a style 
sheet. 


SPENCER, M. L. News Writing. Heath (1917). 


The gathering, handling, and writing of 
news stories are here clearly presented. The 
book takes up also the work of organizing a 
business department for the paper. It discus- 
ses the question of what news is, essentials of 
news writing, types of news stories, organiza- 
tion of the news story, and headline writing. 

One of the best features of the book is the 
amount of space devoted to sentences struct- 
ure. There is much illustrative material and 
many exercises. Though Mr. Spencer is a uni- 
versity man, being head of the department of 
journalism at the University of Montana, he 
has written a book that is especially adapted 
to high school work. 
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Miss Taylor—‘Edna, what is the President’s 
Cabinet? 
Edna—“I suppose it is where he has his office. 


The Crisp, 
Camden-Wyoming, Del. 


We see by the papers that Lucky Strikes, to 
win more friends, are offering to pay the tax. The 
Debris wouid like to advocate a plan similar to this 
for the teachers. That instead of giving us sixty 
they pay the tax and give use seventy-five. 


Blair Breeze, 
Blairstown, N. J: 


Evelyn Davis: (in journalism)—It is nice to 
write up things about our coach, too. I mean all 
that can be printed. 


Orange and Black, 
Mt. Vernon, Il. 
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THIS ISSUE’S CONTRIBUTING 
PUBLICATIONS 


“Ambergris” from The Lit, Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Poetry from The John Marshall 
Record, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, Va., The Blue and White, St. 
George’s College, Kingston, Jamaica, 
and The Quill, East High School, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Editorials from The Cactus Chronicle, 
High School, Tucson, Arizona, The 
News, Commercial High School, New 
Haven, Conn., and The Vindex, Elmira 
Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 

News Stories from The Central Lum- 
iary, Central High School, Kansas City, 
Mo., and South High Beacon, South 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
- Humor was contributed by The Spec- 

tator; Paterson, N. J., The Crisp, Cam- 
den-Wyoming, Del., Maroon and White, 
Lansdale, Pa., Blair Breeze, Blairstown, 
N. J., Orange and Black, Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., The Advocate, New Brunswick, N.J. 

The Hint came from the Collinwood 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and The 
Pioneer, Frankford High, Philadelphia, 
also contributed. 


GUST A HINT 


SPOTLIGHT OFFERS 
CRITICISM CONTEST 


The Spotlight will give cash prizes 
for the best student criticism of some 
part of the paper. 


What do you like best or least in the 
paper? Let’s have your ideas. 


The Spotlight staff want to put out 
a paper that everyone will want to read 
and enjoy. 


If you do not read the Spotlight tell 
us why. If you do and have criticisms, 
send them in. 


If you like certain parts, let us know. 
Remember—Keep your criticisms in- 
side 50 words. We will print the names 
of prize winners. 
First prize—$1.00 
Four second prizes—2Z5 cents each. 
The Spotlight, 


Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NEWS 
AMONG THE NEWSPAPERS 
The news room where “Classen Life” 
of Classen High School,, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. is published will be decorated next 
year with pictures of prominent journal- 
ists. These were secured, according to an 
account in “The Classen Life” from The 
New York World, the School of Journal. 
ism at the University of Missouri and 
from other sources 


“The Techtonian Junior” of Buffalo 
Technical High School uses kodak pict- 
ures effectively for illustration. Pictures 
of students are “vignetted”’ in some 
cases and at other times the straight 
snap shot is used. A good clear snap 
shot may save expenses on illustration 
and at the same time make an attractive 
paper. 


Home economics classes of East High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio furnish a recipe 
for every issue of “The Blue and Gold”, 
the school paper. These recipes are tried- 
out ones that will appeal to the palates 
of the students and at the same time 
give Mother an interest in the school 
paper. 


A SCHOOL MAGAZINE 
VENTURES INTO SOCIETY 


The “Oracle” Staff cf Abington High 
School, Abington, Pennsylvania, held a 
tea on Wednesday afternoon, April 14, 
from five to seven, the day chosen being 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s death. 


The guest of honor, Mrs. Horace I. 
Traubel, with the staff, students and 
members of the Faculty, about a hun- 
dred in all, found the school library a 
bower of gold. 

Two exquisitely rendered violin solos 
and a pleasing vocal number, “O Cap- 
tain, My Captain”, created an atmo- 
sphere for Mrs. Traubel’s delightfully in- 
formal of Walt Whitman’s Washington 
experiences and his word sketches of 
Lincoln. Mrs. Traubel, a personal friend 
of Walt Whitman, America’s poet of 
democracy, brought him very close to 
the minds and hearts of her hearers. 


The “Oracle” tea initiated an effort to 
collect and to preserve the fast vanish- 
ing material living only in the souls of 
those who knew Walt Whitman. How 
successful this effort has been you may 
discover from the “Oracle” issue now in 
press, a Walt Whitman number. 























TRAVEL 


Everybody Travels Today—on foot, by auto, by boat. 


WHAT THEY DO— 
WHAT THEY SEE— 
WHERE THEY GO— 
WHO THEY MEET— 


All these things are interesting. 


Among your student body are many who will go to distant places this 


summer. 


Why not devote your first fall issue to their adventures? 


Plan for it now — get some good pictures. 


Che Srhonl Press Review 


will print a TRAVEL NUMBER in October in which will appear travel 


stories from the magazines in our files. 
Each succeeding issue will reflect the spirit of the season. 
Are you a subscriber? 
Subscriptions are $2 each, or $1.25 in clubs of five or more 


304 UNIVERSITY HALL, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








